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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to replicate and extend 
previous gender difference research by identifying differences in 
value priorities. College graduates were given the Rokeach Value 
?Qor^inL^^'"'^ °^ ^^^^"^ testing prior to graduation in the spring of 
1989, 1990, and 1991. Using the Mann-Whitney U statistic, significant 
differences between the groups were found for lA of the 36 items on 
the Rokeach Value Survey and for 5 of 8 Schwartz Motivational Value 
Clusters. Males placed a higher value priority on a comfortable life, 
an exciting life, pleasure, social recognition, obedience, 
politeness, and self-control; with the motivation clusters of 
hedonism, stimulation, and conformity ranking higher for males. 
Females placed a higher priority on a world at peace, equality, inner 
harmony, self-respect, broad-mindedness, independence, and being 
loving; the motivational clusters ranked higher by females were 
self-direction and universality. The results are discussed in the 
context of current gender research. A list of 35 references, as well 
as five tables that supplement the study are included. (Autnor) 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study is to replicate and extend previous 
,ender difference research by Identifying differences in value 
priorities. College graduates were given the RoKeach Value 
survey as part of their testing prior to graduation in the spring 
of 1989, 1990 and 1991. Using the Mann-vmitney u statistic, 
significant differences between the groups were found for 14 of 
the 36 items on the RoKeach value Survey and for 5 of 8 Schwartz 
Motivational Value Clusters. Males placed a higher value 
priority on a comfortable life, an exciting life, pleasure, 
social recognition, obedience, politeness, and self control, with 
the motivation clusters of hedonism, stimulation and conformity 
ranging higher for females. Females placed a higher priority on 
a world at peace, equality, inner harmony, self-respect, broad- 
mindedness, independence and being loving; the motivational 
clusters ranked higher by females were self direction and 
universality. The results are discussed in the context of 
current gender research. 
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Value Priority Differences Between Males and FeBales 

Understanding individual preferences and the standards or 
criteria individuals use in making decisions is a question of 
values. Human values are enduring prescriptive or prescriptive 
beliefs that specific modes of conduct or end-states of existence 
are preferred to other modes of conduct or end-states • Values 
and the priorities individuals place upon them have been shown to 
be critical factors in determining attitudes and behavior (e.g. 
Feathers, 1975; Rokeach & Ball-Rokeach, 1989; Schwartz & Bilsky, 
1987) . 

Ongoing research on value priorities has been conducted 
since the late 1960s when Rokeach first introduced the Rokeach 
Value Survey (RVS, Rokeach, 1968, 1973). The work which Rokeach 
began has spawned a multitude of value priority 
studies. Results have shown that "the rankings of various 
terminal and instrumental values are significantly related to 
variations in socioeconomic status, age, gender, race, religion, 
and life-style (Rokeach and Ball-Rokeach, 1989, p. 776)" as well 
as being "significant predictors of many social attitudes and 
behaviors (p. 776)." 

One notable contribution to values theory over the past five 
years has been put forth by Schwartz and Bilsky (1987). They 
have begun to establish a universal structure of human values. 
Schwartz (1990) has elaborated on this earlier work to identify 
ten universal motivational domains for values using the 
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assumption that values are derived from (1) the needs of 
individuals as biological organisms, (2) the requisites of 
coordinated social interaction, and (3) the survival and welfare 
needs of groups. These universal domains, their characteristic 
definitions, and the sample values included in each as outlined 
by Schwartz' work are presented in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



The purpose of this paper is to review and extend previous 
value research pertaining to gender differences. While some 
studies have focussed specifically on value-gender differences, 
the majority of the relevant value research investigated value- 
gender differences as a secondary or tangential factor of the 
study. Our review of the value literature summarizes consistent 
gender differences utilizing the universal value domains 
(Schwartz, 1990; Schwartz and Bilsky, 1987) as a framework to 
synthesize the research findings. In addition, this paper also 
presents new value-gender difference data which applies the value 
domains as a guiding principle in the analysis. 

Gender Differences 
Gender Differences Amona Children 

Gender differences begin early in life (Gilligan, 1982) and 
are noted in childhood game playing roles as well as 
communication skills. Boys and girls are not simply groups of 
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small humans; the differences they exhibit will follow them 
throughout the course of their lives causing both confusion and 
concern. 

As early as age 4, gender differences have been noted in 
stimulation (Ginsberg & Miller, 1982). When observing the 
children in a naturalistic setting, a zoo, they found that more 
preschool boys, school-age boys, and preadolescent boys were 
risk-takers than girls the same age were. The risks included 
riding an elephant, petting and feediiig a burro, feeding other 
animals and climbing an embankment. 

Dubois (1990) found significant differences in achievement 
as measured by sports related attitudes in groups of 8-10 year 
olds. Boys and girls developed considerably different attitudes 
toward winning and the importance of team membership after only 
one season of play. Males regarded winning as significantly more 
important while females, wiio ranked winning as less important to 
begin with, ranked it of even less importance at the end of the 
season. 

Gilligan (1982) discussed gender differences in game playing 
roles and noted boys were able to compete and win or lose while 
still maintaining relationships as such within the framework of 
the rules of the game. Females, on the other hand, were willing 
to sacrifice winning in competitive situations in order to 
maintain their relationship patterns, thus exhibiting more 
benevolence than males. 
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Regarding security^ boys generally have a more difficult 
time adjusting to their parents' divorce than girls do. 
Conflicts between mothers and sons are still common as long as 
six years after divorce while mothers and daughters have adjusted 
farly well by this time (Hetherington et al., 1982). However, 
other studies suggest that boys tend to adjust better when the 
father is the custodial parent than when the mother is (Santrock 
et al. , 1982) . 

Crime statistics reveal that males are more likely to be 
arrested than females, and they tend to be arrested for more 
overt crimes. In the United States, 47 percent of the arrests 
for such serious crimes as murder, assault, and robbery, involve 
youths under the age of 21 (U. S. Department of Justice, 1984). 
Social conformity, it seems, is more difficult for yoxing males 
than for their youthful female counterparts. 
Gender Differences Among Adults 

Women have consistently shown higher scores in altruism 
ratings or the value of helping; men score higher on 
aggressiveness scales (Rushton et. al., 1986). Also different 
value rankings between males and females have been shown to 
correlate with level of moral judgement (Parish, Rosenblatt & 
Kappes, 1979). There is a significant difference in motivation 
for prosocial behavior as demonstrated by volunteerism between 
the sexes, which may be due to the fact that "caring for others 
may be more deeply embedded within female role expectations and 
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thus requires a less complex rationalization than is true among 
some males (Serow, 1990)." 

Since gender differences within the workplace has been the 
focus of much public and private attention, it stands to reason 
that a great deal of research has been dedicated to this topic. 
Among male and female entrepreneurs significant differences were 
found in their value priority rankings (Fernald & Solomon, 1987). 
In a study on managerial work values it was found that gender 
differences existed between intrinsic and extrinsic value 
rankings with females placing higher emphasis on intrinsic 
rewards in the workplace (Brenner & Blazini, 1988). 

interestingly, in a study by Powell, Posner, & Schmidt 
(1984) it was found that while male and female managers differed 
in their value systems, females "place a greater emphasis on 
their careers in comparison with their family or home lives and 
feel less anxiety about any effect of career on home life". This 
may be due in part to the fact that women have more barriers to 
overcome in holding managerial positions. 

In a study on value priority differences, Jones (1990) 
discovered that college students differed not only by gender but 
by age as well. Traditional students, those moving from the high 
school level immediately into college, placed greater emphasis on 
value items associated with traditional sex-role stereotypes. 
These differences seemed to become somewhat less pronounced as 
students age. Nontraditional students, those returning to 
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college after a period of time in the workforce or as horaemakers , 
became more androgynous. 

Feathers' (1984) research indicated that while masculine and 
feminine values are measurable and predictable, androgyny, as a 
mulitdiraensional concept, proved much more difficult to measure 
using the additive model or the balance model. Values may be 
classified as masculine or feminine, with an overlap between the 
genders occurring, but when measuring overall psychological 
health and well-being, masculinity had a much more positive 
effect than femininity. 

Value Differences Using the RVS Across Gender 

Value priority rankings using the Rokeach Value Suurvey 
(RVS) are natural variables to consider in gender difference 
research. In fact, gender differences within RVS value 
hierarchies have been consistently found across national samples 
in the United States (Ball-Rokeach, 1973; Rokeach, 1973, 1979) 
and Finland (Helkama et al., 1987) as well as in many 
nonrepresentative samples such as those in Australia (Feather, 
1972, 1973, 1979), Northern Ireland (McKernan & Russell, 1980), 
and the United States (Craig & McCartin, 1988). Significant 
differences between the value priorities of males and females 
identified in these studies are summarized in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 About Here 
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Based on the significant differences summarized in Table 2, 
three value domains appear to represent values more important to 
females and three appear to represent values which are more 
important to males. The two universal value domains of security 
and self-direction contain values in which previous research 
disclosed inconsistent patterns between gender. 

Males seem to consistently place a higher priority on the 
values of pleasure and a comfortable life which both make up the 
hedonism domain representing pleasure or sensuous gratification 
for oneself. Males also consistently placed a higher priority on 
the stimulation value domain (an exciting life) represented by 
excitement, novelty, and challenge in life. The final value 
domain which appeared to be a higher priority for males involved 
achievement or personal success through demonstrating competence 
according to social standards. While two studies revealed 
females placed a higher priority on social recognition than 
males, males placed a consistently higher priorities on being 
ambitious and capable and having a sense of accomplishment than 
females . 

The benevolence domain or the preservation and enhancement 
of the welfare of people with whom one is in frequent personal 
contact is reflected in the values placed on being helpful, 
forgiving, and honest. This value domain was constantly a higher 
priority for females in the reviewed studies. Females also 
seemed to consistently place higher priority on being obedient 
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and polite which are two of the three values in the conformity 
domain. Restraint of actions, inclinations, and impulses likely 
to upset or harm others and violate social expectations or norms 
appeared to be more important to females. The universalisra 
domain emerges as another domain which females prioritized at a 
higher level than males. This domain represents the 
understanding, appreciation, tolerance and protection for the 
welfare of all people and for nature. The literature indicates 
that females overwhelmingly ranked the five values in this domain 
higher. 

Failure to communicate effectively, to really understand one 
another, is an age old complaint between the sexes. Men and 
women it seems, not only demonstrate significant differences in 
their value priority rankings, they seem determined to 
misunderstand each other. Linder and Bauer (1983) conducted a 
study of the differences in value rankings between genders and 
levels of perceived understanding of the others rankings. While 
there were a few similarities in value rankings, "females 
misunderstand the relative importance to males of nine values and 
males misunderstand females' position concerning six values (p. 
62)." Not only does one group misunderstand the other, each is 
unaware of the other's misunderstanding. When analyzed a second 
time a year later, both groups reported feeling misunderstood by 
the other (Linder & Bauer, 1984). Research on gender differences 
is continually being conducted in an effort to reduce these 
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misunderstandings and increase awareness of basic gender 
differences, thus reducing the gender conflict. 

Based on the gender differences research and the value 
gender research, two hypotheses emerge for testing in this study. 
First of all, it is hypothesized that males will place higher 
priorities on the universal value domains of hedonism, 
stimulation, and achievement. Second, females will place higher 
priorities on the value domains of benevolence, conformity, and 
universalism. 

METHODS 

Participants 

The participants in this study were graduating seniors from 
Lewis-Clark State College in Lewiston, ID. There were three 
samples of students surveyed: those graduating in the years 1989, 
.1990, and 1991 consecutively. Students were given the survey as 
a part of their routine exit exams. 

There were a total of 237 participants in the study. Of 
these, 83 were male and 154 were female. Students surveyed in 
1989 numbered 74, 69 in 1990^ and 94 in 1991. The mean age of 
students graduating from Lewis-Clark State College is 30 years. 
Design and Instrumentation 

Respondents were given the Rokeach Value Survey - Form G 
(RVS) to assess their value priorities. The RVS measures 18 
terminal, or end-state, values and 18 instrumental, or conduct 
related, values in order of their importance as a guiding 
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principle in the respondents' lives. The value on which the 
highest priority is placed is ranked 1 , the second highest ranked 
2, and so on until the lowest value ranks 18. The 1 through 18 
priority ranking is performed separately for instrumental and 
terminal values forming two personal value hierarchies (Rokeach, 
1973) . 

RESULTS 

The purpose of this study was to identify specific 
differences between the sexes in value priorities and value 
domains. It was hypothesized that males and females would differ 
significantly both in individual value priority rankings and 
between value domains. As predicted, the samples did exhibit 
signxficant differences in their value priority rankings when 
computed by gender. 

Using the Mann-Whitney U method of statistical analysis, 
significant differences between genders were found in 14 of the 
36 items on the terminal and instrumental value hierarchies. The 
means, medians, and standard deviations for both hierarchies in 
the RVS are presented in Table 3 and Table 4. 



Insert Tables 3 and 4 About Here 



Before the value data was subjected to further statistical 
analyses, the ranks were transformed to standard scores (z 
scores) using the method described by Feather (1975). Composite 
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value ranks for the terminal values for the each sample were 
computed from the mean transformed ranks. In like fashion, the 
composite ranks for the instrumental values were computed 
separately. These composite terminal and instrumental values are 
presented in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. 

Individual values were then grouped to form Schwartz' 
motivational domains as presented in Table 1 (Schwartz, 1990). 
Only eight of the ten motivational domains defined fay Schwartz 
can be delineated with the RVS. The domains and their 
corresponding values are as follows: 1) hedonism (a comfortable 
life, pleasure), 2) stimulation (an exciting life), 3) security 
(clean, family security, inner harmony, national security, 
responsible), 4) conformity (obedient, polite, self-controlled), 
5) self direction (freedom, imaginative, independent, 
intellectual, logical, self-respect, 6) benevolence (forgiving, 
helpful, honest, loyal), 7) universal ism (a world of beauty, a 
world of peace, broadminded, equality, wisdom), and 8) 
achievement (ambitious, a sense of accomplishment, capable, 
social recognition) . 

The means, medians and standard deviations for the eight 
motivational domains are presented in Table 5. Significant 
differences between genders were found in 5 of the 8 domains. 



Insert Table 5 About Here 
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Males consistently placed a significantly higher priority on 
the terminal values, 1) a comfortable life, 2) an exciting life, 
3) pleasure, and 4) social recognition; and on the instrumental 
values, 1) obedience, 2) politeness, and 3) self-control. Among 
the motivational domains they placed a higher value upon 1) 
hedonism, 2) stimulation, and 3) conformity. 

Females consistently placed a significantly higher value 
priority on the terminal values, 1) a world at peace, 2) 
equality, 3) inner harmony, and 4) self-respect; and on the 
instrumental values, 1) being broadminded, 2) independence, and 
3) being loving. Among the motivational domains they placed a 
higher value upon, 1) self -direction, and 2) universalism. 

None of the remaining 22 terminal and instrumental values, 
or the three remaining motivational domains, revealed any 
significant difference by gender. 

DISCUSSION 

As predicted, the results of this study demonstrated 
significant differences in value priority rankings when analyzed 
by gender. Twenty five years later, current values research 
shows that little, if any, variation has been found in predicted 
results. After years of striving toward a more androgynous 
society, males and females still predictably vary on the 
importance of certain instrumental and terminal values when 
compared by sex. 

The females in this study (mean ege = 30 years) placed a 
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higher value on intrinsic values: independence, inner harmony, 
self-respect, being broad-minded, independence, and conformity. 
The males (mean age =30) placed a higher value on extrinsic 
values: a comfortable life, an exciting life, social 
recognition, and politeness. Traditional gender roles still 
existed for this group and were evident in the values each sex 
retained- Age and level of education seemed to make something 
of a difference in the equalization of value priorities. 
However, in light of the results of this college educated sample, 
any equalization of value priorities seems minimal. 

Most notable among the significant differences found in this 
study were those in the Schwartz motivational domains. Gender 
differences were glaringly obvious in their intrinsic/extrinsic 
value priorities: males chose to place a higher value upon 
hedonism, stimulation, and conforTnity; females placed a higher 
value on self-direction and universalism. 

The tenacity of gender differences in value prioritv ranking 
suggests that they are indeed formed at an early age, accounting 
for the differences found in children at play (Gilligan, 1982; 
Ginsburg & Miller, 1982; Dubois, 1990) and in observing the 
increasing differences occurring throughout childhood (Beech & 
Shoeppe, 1974; Hetherington, et al,, 1982; Santrock, et al*, 
1982) • 

As adults, these differences remain and affect every aspect 
of life from book reading behaviors (Becker & Connor, 1982) to 
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managerial styles and career motivation (Powell, Posner & 
Schmidt, 1984). This study supported significant differences in 
hedonism, stimulation, conformity, self -direction, and 
universalism along traditional gender lines. 

Hopeful, however, are the results for this group which 
indicated no significant differences in the values of security, 
benevolence and achievement for genders. That is, males seemed 
to be becoming more benevolent toward others, females were 
becoming more attentive toward achievement, and both sexes were 
equally security oriented. This suggests that males are possibly 
getting more in touch with their feelings and becoming more 
empathetic towards others, whereas females are getting closer to 
realizing their potential beyond the traditional homemaking 
roles. 

m order to determine whether we are indeed moving closer 
together as a society, and to determine trends and shifts in the 
value priorities of Americans as a whole, long term longitudinal 
studies will have to be conducted. This is the only way to truly 
assess the shifts in differences and similarities in value 
priority rankings by gender over a period as long as twenty five 
years . 
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Table 1 

Universal Motivational Domains for Values (Schwartz, 1990) 



Motivational 
Domain 



Definitional Phrases 



Example of Values Within 
Each Domain 



HEDONISM 



STIMULATION 



SECURITY 



CONFORMITY 



Pleasure or sensuous 
gratification for oneself. 

Excitement , novelty , and 
challenge in life. 

Safety, harmony and stab- 
ility of society, of 
relationships, and of self, 



Restraint of actions, 
inclinations, r.nd impulses 
likely to upset or harm 
others and violate social 
expectations or norms. 



SELF-DIRECTION Independent thought and 

action — choosing , creating , 
exploring. 



BENEVOLENCE 



UNIVERSAL ISM 



Preservation and enhancement 
of the welfare of people 
with whom one is in frequent 
personal contact. 

Understanding , appreciation , 
tolerance and protection for 

the welfare of all people 
and for nature. 



pleasure, enjoying life 

daring, a varied life, an 
exciting life 

family security, national 
security, social order, clean- 
liness, reciprocation of 
favors, sense of belonging 

obedience , self -discipline , 
politeness, honoring parents 
and elders 



creativity , freedom, curiousity , 
independent, choosing own 
goals 

helpful, forgiving, honesty, 
loyalty 



social justice, broadrainded- 
ness, world at peace, wisdom, a 

world of beauty, unity with 
nature, protecting the 
environment , equality 



ACHIEVEMENT 



POWER 



TRADITION 



Personal success through success, capabilty, 

demonstrating competence ambition 
according to social standards. 



Social status and prestige, 
control or dominance over 
people and resources. 

Respect, commitment and 
acceptance of the customs 
and ideas that traditional 
culture or religion impose 



social power, wealth, 
authority, preserving public 
image 

accepting one's portion in 
life, devotion, respect for 
tradition, humility, 
moderation 



ERIC 



?3 



F«vl«w of Qmndmv Dlff«r«nc«« Across Valuas Ml thin Onlvarsal Notlv«tlonal DoMalns (Schwartz, 



Motl.vatlonal Donaln 
individual Valu«s 



Significant Dlffar^ncaa 



Raf arancM 



Radon laa 
Plaaaure 

A Cowfortabla Llfa 



Pevales place higher priority 
Males place higher priority 

Males place higher priority 



R^keach, 1973 

Ball-RoKeach, 1073; Feather, 1972, 1^79 

Dall-8oKeach, 1973; P«ath©r, 1972, 1979; HcKernan £ Russell, 
19t0; Rokeach, 1973 



Stlmulat'lon 

An Exciting Life 



Males place higher priority 



Ball-MoKeach, 1973; Feather, 1972, 1979; Hokasch, 1973 



Security 

PaTslly Security 



Peaaltts place higher priority 



Ball-RoKeach, 1973; Feather, 1972; McKernan * Ruasell, 191I0 



national Security 
Clean 

Inner Harmony 
Responsible 



Kales place higher priority 
Penalcis place higher priority 
P«Males place higher priority 
Hales place higher priority 



Feather, 1972 

Ball-Rokeach, 1973; Feather, 1979; RoKeach, 1973 
Ball-KoKeach, 1973; Feather, 1972, 1979; koKeach, 1973 
Feather, 1972 



conf oraity 
Obedient 
Polite 

Self -Controlled 



Fonales place higher priority 
FeMales place higher priority 
no significsnt differences 



Feather, 1972; KcKernan & Russell, 19«0 
Feather, 1972, 1979; HcKernan & Russell, 1980 



self-Direction 
Xveginatlve 

Intellectual 
Freedom 

Self Respect 
Independent 



Kales place higher priority 
Fesales place higher priority 

Males place higher priority 

Males place higher priority 
Fesales place higher priority 

Posales place higher priority 

Males place higher priority 



RoKeach^ 1973 7 Peatb«r, 1972/ KcKernan 4 RuMsell, 19tO 
Ball-PoKeach, 1973 

Feather, 1972; McKsrnan « Russell, 19C0 

RoKeach, 1973; Featiier, 1972; NcKeman 4 Jtussell, 19«0 
Feather^ 1979 

Rokesch, 1973 

Cralfj 4 NcCartln, 19««; Feather, 1972, 1979 



Benevolence 
Helpful 

Forgiving 

Honest 



Penales place higher priority 
Females place higher priority 

Pesales place higher priority 



Ball->Rokesch, 1973; Crslg 4 KcCartin, 19t«; Feather, 1972 

Ball-Rokeach, 1973; Craig 4 McCartin, 19*9; Peether, 1972; 
McKernan 4 Ru«sell, 1980 lokeach, 1973 

Feather, 1973; KoKeman 4 Russell, 1980 



Universal is« 
Broadsinded 
A World of Peace 

Wisdos 

A World of Beauty 
Equality 



Females place higher priority 
resales place higher priority 

Females piece higher priority 



Female« place higher priority 
Mtle* place higher priority 

Females place higher priority 
Kales place higher priority 



Feather, 1972, 1979 

Dall-Rokeach, 1973/ Feather, 1972 r KcKernen 4 Russell, 19soy 
Rokeach, 1973; Helkase^ et al . , 1987 

Ball-Rokeach, 1973; Feather, 1972, 1979; McKernen 4 Russell^ 
19807 Rokesch, 1973 

Peathejr, 1972, 1979 
NcKemen 4 Russell, 1980 

Feather, 1972, 1979 
Rokeach, 1973 



Achievement 
Capable 

Ambitious 

A Sense of Accomplishment 

Social Recognition 



Hales place higher priority 

Hales place higher priority 

Kales place higher priority 

Females piece higher priority 
Kales place higher priority 



Ball-Rokeach, 1973; Creig 4 HcCsrtln, 1988^ Feather, 1972, 
1979; Rokeach, 1973 

Ball-^Rokeach, 1973; Feather, 1972, 1979; Rokeach, 1973 

Feather, X972; KcKernan 4 RxMsell, 1980; Rokeach, 1973 

Feather, 1979; KcKernan 4 Rtissell, 1980 
Rokeech, 1973 
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